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if she did, sthe world may judge, and I must believe, that you
overthrow the office because I should not be the officer *; if you
value me, he ended, think again of my suit. His * hot waters' had
no effect. Elizabeth left the office vacant and its work in sus-
pense and confusion, until - as in the past - his absence was to
give her the opportunity'of appointing Robert Cecil Probably
it was at this time., or in the next month or two, that she uttered
a significant warning: "He would do well/ she told him, cto
content himself with displeasing her on all occasions and de-
spising her person so insolently, but he should beware of
touching her sceptre.'

One of the reasons which brought Essex back to Court was
the need for his advice about Ireland, where affairs had been
going from bad to worse and, since his disgrace in July, a dis-
astrous defeat had befallen the English army. It was only too
painfully clear that this country was England's Netherlands, and
in Hugh O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone and ruler of central and eastern
Ulster, a man who had spent some years in England, it looked
as though the native race had found a William the Silent, with
subtlety and capacity enough to play the politician, and able to
discipline and train his tribesmen. By the end of August 1598
England's hold on Ireland had become extremely precarious;
even Dublin, the seat of government, was threatened; and as
there was the constant danger of Spain sending help to the
rebels, a resolute attempt had to be made to overthrow Tyrone
and reconquer the country.

The first question was the choice of a man. No one seemed
eager to go; as a Venetian Ambassador said: "Ireland may well
be called the Englishman's grave/ Elizabeth was for sending
Charles Blount, Lord Mount joy, the young courtier with whom
Essex had fought a foolish duel some years before, but who had
since become the lover of Penelope, wife of Lord Rich and
devoted sister of Essex, so being drawn into the Essex circle.
Essex opposed his appointment, for he was driven by sheer
necessity to covet the terrible task himself. * Great England's
glory and the world's wide wonder *, he could not allow another
person to undertake the supreme military adventure of the